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Reasons for the Great Success 
of Place’s Second Year Latin 


HE ‘Introductory Lessons” and the ‘‘Training Camp” 

pave the way to Caesar's Gallic War. The ‘‘Introduc- 
tory Lessons’ lay stress on the syntactical principles not 
covered in First Year Latin, which need to be known for 
the intelligent reading of Caesar. Each lesson ends with 
an easy Latin story. 

The ‘‘Training Camp” is an intensive study of the first 
twenty chapters of the ‘‘Gallic War’ —each treated by itself 
with a preliminary review, a special vocabulary study, and 
a summary of grammatical principles. 

The text consists of the most significant parts of the first 
seven books of ‘“The Gallic War’. 
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THE PLANT ALMANAC AND WEATHER BUREAU! 


In the days before the calendar recorded accurately 
the sequence of the seasons, the peasantry observed the 
natural world about them as an index of the time of the 
year and of the proper periods for various farming 
operations. As a result of this there grew up a vast 
body of simple sayings and observations about the 
weather. The signs derived from animal life I have 
collected in a paper called The Folk Calendar of Times 
and Seasons?. It is the aim of the present paper to 
gather similar homely rules derived from all forms of 
plant life. In the words of Vergil (Georgics 1.176-177): 
Possum multa tibi veterum praecepta referre, ni 
refugis tenuesque piget cognoscer2 curas. 

TIMES AND SEASONS 


We are told by Theophrastus (Historia Plantarum 
7.10.1-2) that each plant has its proper season for 
growth, flowering, and maturing of fruit. Both the 
growing and the flowering are almost continuous 
throughout the year, for one plant succeeds another 
so that all seasons are included. ‘Thus, after the dan- 
delion will come the crocus, anemone, groundsel, and 
the other plants of winter; after these there follow 
those of spring, summer, and autumn’. 

No period of the year was more gladly welcomed than 
spring, the season of the revivification of nature. The 
appearance of the blossom bespeaks the arrival of 
spring and the birth anew of the year (PI. 16.95). 
The first flower to proclaim the approach of spring, 
according to Pliny (21.64), is the white violet; indeed, 
in ‘some localities it is seen peeping out in the winter. 
Next to it comes the violet known as the ton, and the 
purple violet; then the wild variety of a flame-colored 
flower, the phlox. 

In a list of flowers that usher in the spring Theo- 
phrastus puts the gilliflower first?. A poem in the 
Latin Anthology (I., No. 646[Riese]) regards the bloom- 
ing of the crocus as a sign of spring: Ver erat et blando 
madentia frigora sensu spirabat croceo mane revecta 
dies‘, 

One of the reasons assigned by Isidore (Etymologiae 
17.9.36) for the name chelidonia is that the plant 





The following abbreviations are used in this paper: Ar. = 
Aratus, Phaenomena; Pl. = Plinius, Naturalis istoria; Th., 
H. P, = Theophrastus, Historia Plantarum; Bergen = Fanny D. 
Bergen, Animal and Plant Lore; Dyer = T. F. Thiselton Dyer, 
The Folk-Lore of Plants; Fogel = E. M. Fogel, Beliefs and Super- 
stitions of the Pennsylvania Germans; Garriott = Edward B. 
Garriott, Weather Folklore and Local Weather Signs (U. S. De- 
gortment of Agriculture, 1903); Inwards = Richard Inwards, 

eather Lore (1893); Swainson = C. Swainson, A Handbook of 
Weather Folk-Lore; Thomas = Daniel L. Thomas and Lucy B. 

. Kentucky Superstitions. 

*THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 16.3~-7. 

‘'Th., B. P. 6.8.1—2. 

‘Compare Claudian, Panegyricus Dictus Probino et Olybrio 

bus, 271-273: Ver inde serenum protinus et liquidi clemen- 


tior aura Pavoni pratis te croceis pingat. 


meant by the name bursts forth at the time of the 
arrival of the swallows. The blooming of roses is 
emblematic of the spirit of spring: Venerunt aliquando 
Pro veris amoeni ingenium!> So too comes the 
repellit ver hiemem®. 


rosae. 
hyacinth quotiens. . 

There are several floral harbingers of spring in 
modern poets. Wordsworth, To a Snow-Drop, calls 
the daffodil ‘‘venturous harbinger of spring, And 
pensive monitor of fleeting years’. It is known popu- 
larly in England as Fair Maid of February’. Bernard 
Barton, To a Crocns, exclaims: ‘Welcome, wild 
harbinger of Spring, to this small nook of earth’. 
Lowell, To the Dandelion, regards this flower as ‘‘The 
first pledge of blithesome May’’. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Two Noble Kinsmen (Act I, Scene 1), 
proclaim the primrose ‘“‘first-born child of Ver, Merry 
Springtime’s harbinger’. Wordsworth, in his second 
poem on the small celandine, calls this flower ‘‘Live- 
liest of the vernal train When ye all are out again”’. 

Harbinger-of-Spring is a popular name of Erigenia® 
bulbosa, an umbelliferous plant that flowers in March 
in the latitude of Washington. 

As soon as the mulberry is in bud, one need no 
longer fear injury to crops from cold spells!®. This 
idea still survives in England: ‘‘In the western counties 
it is asserted that frost ceases as soon as the mulberry 
bursts into leaf’’ (Dyer, 120). In the northern part of 
our own country the passing of ‘‘blackberry winter’, 
the last cold wave of spring, might serve a similar 
purpose. Farther south, ‘If the weather is cool when 
the dogwood blooms, the term dogwood winter is used 
for the cool period”’ (Thomas, No. 2,433). 

When one first sees on the topmost shoot of a fig tree 
leaves as large as the footprint of a crow, then the sea is 
passable and the spring season has arrived". A bad 
summer is portended, however, when fig leaves are 
shaped like a crow's foot’. Vergil (Georgics 1.187—192) 
urged his countrymen to observe the blossoming of the 
nut trees" in the spring. If the blossoms set well, thus 
giving an omen of the fruit to follow, it meant that the 
summer would be hot with a consequent abundant 


Pee sy Anthology I, No. 87 (Riese). See also Anacreontea 44 
ergk). 
*Ovid, Met. 10.164-165; compare Philostratus, Imagines 1.24.1. 
7Compare Shakespeare, Winter's Tale, Act IV, Scene 2: 
“When daffodils begin to peer,— 
With, hey! the doxy over the dale, 
Why then comes in the sweet of the year". 
Compare also Act IV, Scene 3: 
‘Daffodils 


That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty”. 

SDyer, 217. 

ge Peete 

P], 18.253; Compare 11.13. 

"Hesiod, Opera et Dies 678-682. Compare Matthew 24.32: 
‘Now learn a parable of the fig tree. _When his branch is yet tender, 
and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer is nigh”. 

“Plutarch, Moralia 410 E 

“Generally regarded as walnut trees, but Page prefers to take 
them as almond trees. 
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harvest of grain; if, however, the blossoms dropped off 
and left only leaves with no prospects of fruit, then the 
threshing floors would have stalks ‘rich in chaff’. 

With regard to winter popular interest is centered 
not in signs of its arrival, but in predictions about its 
severity or its mildness. In comparative folklore 
abundant or luxuriant vegetation is frequently re- 
garded as a herald of a severe winter. Among the 
Greeks the winter season was awaited with dread 
when the scarlet-oak fruited exceedingly well’. 

In modern lore, “If the oak bear many acorns, it 
foreshows a long and hard winter’ (Swainson, 259); 
“An abundant crop of shellbarks, hazelnuts, walnuts 
and chestnuts foretells a severe winter’ (Fogel, 239); 
“Thick husk on corn foretells a hard winter; if the 
husk is so short that the ears protrude, the winter will 
be mild” (Fogel, 231); ‘Tall bitterweed, deep snow” 
(Fogel, 225); ‘‘When the trees have heavy foliage, 
there will be a hard winter’? (Thomas, No. 2,666); 
“Tf sycamore trees are white and smooth in the autumn, 
a mild winter may be expected” (Thomas, No. 2,669); 
“The presence of a great quantity of mistletoe in the 
fall indicates that a severe winter will follow” (Thomas, 
No. 2,571); ‘‘When many hawthorn blossoms are 
seen, a severe winter will follow” (Dyer, 117); “If in 
the fall of the leaf in October many leaves wither on 
the bough and hang there, it betokens a frosty winter 
and much snow” (Dyer, 117). Compare also Dyer, 
119: 

Onion’s skin very thin, 

Mild winter’s coming in. 
Onion’s skin thick and tough, 
Coming winter cold and rough. 

With us the advent and departure of the solstice 
receive but passing notice, if any at all. It was far 
different in antiquity. Pliny (18.265-267) tells us 
what pains Nature has taken to inform us of the arrival 
of this period. On the day after the solstice the leaves 
of certain trees will be pointing in a direction the re- 
verse of that of the day before. It is not only wild 
trees that do this, but even some growing near cities 
and in gardens. 

That the sun has run its course is indicated in no way 
more clearly than by the turning of the leaves of the 
olive’, the linden", the white poplar’, the elm'*, and 
the willow'® (Pl. 16.87). ‘It is no fault of mine’, 
says Nature, ‘if you do not know the heavens and 
understand the celestial bodies’ (Pl. 18.267). 

The condurdum, a plant with a red blossom, blooms 
at the summer solstice (Pl. 26.26). The heliotrope and 
the skolomos, ‘golden thistle’, flower at the same 
time”®, The pods of puleium (fleabane, pennyroyal) 


“Theophrastus, De Signis 49; compare 45. 

USee also Tn., H. P. 1.10.1; Varro, Res Rusticae 1.46; Pl. 2. 
108; Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae 9.7. Gellius dounted this, 
but seems to have been a sufficiently good medievalist not to put 
the matter to the test. Porphyrius, Cave of the Nymphs, 15, 
says that in summer the leaves of the olive tend upward, but that in 
winter the whiter leaves are bent downward. 

MSee also Th., H. P. 1.10.1. 

See also Th., H. P. 1.10.1; Varro, Res Rusticae 1.46; Pl. 2.108; 
Lydus, De Ostentis 26 B. 

See also Th., H. P. 1.10.1. 

See also Varro, Res Rusticae 1.46; Pl. 2.108. , 

*Th., H. P. 7.15.1; Athenaeus 15.32; Isidore, Etymologiae 17.9. 
37. 


break at the winter solstice (Pl. 2.108; Cicero, De 
Divinatione 2.33). At this time seeds still within the 
apple turn in the opposite direction (Cicero, tbidem), 
There is a variety of narcissus which flowers after the 
rising of Arcturus and blooms through the autumnal 
equinox (PI. 21.25). 

Even the time of the day may be indicated by 
flowers. Pliny (18.252) represents Nature as telling 
man that she has given him some plants as time- 
pieces (horarum indices). One of these is the lupine, 
which keeps facing the sun throughout the day (tbidem). 
The heliotrope, ‘turnsole’, has the same ability, as its 
name indicates. So great is its sympathy with the sun 
that at night it closes its flower as if in regard for the 
sun?!, It is even more reliable than a sun-dial, since, 
though the sky be cloudy and overcast, the heliotrope 
cannot break the habit of turning” which it acquired 
on clear days*. It is noteworthy that the Greeks 
used the word heliotropion in the transferred sense of 
sun-dial. 

Ovid (Met. 4.256-270) explains that the heliotrope 
was originally a maid in love with the sun. For nine 
days and nights she remained in the same spot till she 
became rooted to it and now as a flower she continues 
the habits she formed as a maid. Thomas Hood, 
Flowers, refers to her as ‘“‘the mad Clytie, Whose head 
is turned by the sun”. In Thomson's words, 

The lofty follower of the Sun, 

Sad when he sets, shuts up her yellow leaves, 
Drooping all night, and, when he warm returns, 
Points her enamour’d bosom to his ray. 

It is said that at sunset poppy-heads shut and cover 
themselves in leaves and at sunrise open again. This 
they do until the flowers mature and fall (Pl. 13.108). 
In the Euphrates they begin to submerge at sunset and 
continue till midnight, when they are below the reach of 
the hand. Then they rise gradually until at sunrise 
they are entirely out of the water (Pl. 13.109). 
Shakespeare (Winter’s Tale, Act IV, Scene 3) tells us 
of ‘‘The marigold that goes to bed wi’ the sun, and 
with him rises weeping”’. 

Numerous floral indices of the time of day are listed 
by Dyer, The Folk-Lore of Plants (122-124). Goat’s- 
beard is said to open at sun-rise and to close at noon. 
One of its popular names is ‘Go to bed at noon’. In 
popular belief the endive opens its petals at eight 
o’clock in the morning and closes them at four in the 
afternoon. The dandelion has been called the peas- 
ant’s and the schoolboy’s clock. Compare Dyer (124): 
. . Among other flowers possessing a similar feature 
may be noticed the wild succory, creeping mallow, 


purple sandwort, small bindweed, common nipple- 
wort, and smooth sow-thistle. Then of course there is 


1The Latin name is solisequia. Nam et sole oriente flores suos 
aperit, idem se recludit cum sol occubuerit (Isidore, Etymologiae 
17.9.37). : 
TS 2.109, 18.252, 22.57. See also Th., H. P. 7.3.1; Dio- 
scorides 4.193; Nicander, Theriaca 678; Varro, Res Rusticae 1.46; 
Isidore, Etymologiae 17.9.37. J 
“Readers interested in the turning of plants towards the light 
should consult J. C. Bose, Plant Response, especially Chapter 46 
(640-657), On Dia-Heliotropism and Dia-Geotropism. 
“Compare Moore: 
“The heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close; 
As the sun-flower turns on her god when he sets 
The same look that she canal when he rose’’. 
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the pimpernel, known as the shepherd’s clock and 
r man’s weather-glass; while the small purslane 
and the common lettuce are also included in the flower- 


clock. 

The flowers of so many plants open and close peri- 
odically that it was once more or less of a fad to attempt 
to construct floral clocks in botanical gardens. Lin- 
naeus made a plan for Upsala (60° North Latitude) of 
an elaborate floral clock in which were included flowers 
opening and shutting from 3 A. M. till midnight. 
Efforts to make such a clock were finally abandoned 
because not all of the plants enumerated by Linnaeus 
flower in the same season”, 

FARMING OPERATIONS 

Many of the important farming operations were regu- 
lated by observation of the plant world. The Greeks 
were wont to plough thrice yearly. With this practice 
the name Triptolemus has been connected. Nature 
gave indications of the proper times to plough. On 
this aspect of farm life, Aratus, Phaenomena 1051 
1063, is worth quoting in full (in G. R. Mair’s Trans- 
lation, Loeb Classical Library): 

Thrice the mastich buds and thrice wax ripe its 
berries. Each crop in turn brings a sign for the sowing. 
For men divide the sowing season into three—early, 
middle, late. The first crop of mastich heralds the first 
of grain; the second the middle; the latest the last of 
all. The richest crop that the teeming mastich bears 
will hint of the wealthiest harvest from the plough: 
the meanest crop foretells scanty grain, and average 
mastich heralds average corn”, Likewise the stalk of 
the squill flowers thrice to give hint of corresponding 
harvest”®. All the hints the farmer marked in the 
mastich crop, the same he learns from the white blossom 
of the squill. 

The last of these seasons is the time for sowing flax 
and poppy (PI. 18.229). When the pear is in blossom, 
you may begin to plough, if your soil is poor and gravelly ; 
when it is heavier and water-soaked, begin correspond- 
ingly later (Pl. 18.243). The time for fall ploughing is 
when the leaves have begun to drop (PI. 18.224: com- 
pare 226). There are three seed-times for all things 
grown in the garden (Th., H. P. 7.1.1). 

When the mulberry has sprouted, then it is time to 
set to work in earnest and to put out the olive layers and 
to loosen the soil between the olives themselves (PI. 
18.253-254). When the artichoke is in flower and 
the cicada pours forth its song in the heat of summer, 
then goats are fattest and wine sweetest (Hesiod, 
Opera et Dies 582-585). When the chaste tree 
blossoms, grapes become ripe (Plutarch, Moralia 641 D). 

The menace of worms in wood was ever present in 
the minds of the ancients?®. On account of this 
danger Hesiod (Opera 420-422) urges that timber be 
cut only after the trees have ceased to sprout and the 





%Kerner and Oliver, The Natural History of Plants, Volume II- 
Part I, 215 f. Fora list of dates at which common plants “‘ought 
to be in full flower”, see Inwards, 44-45. iw 

Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, 1 
(1906), 49, and Note 17. J 
"Th. 55; Cicero, De Divinatione 1.15; Pl., 18.228, 244; Geopo- 


- . 7.13.6; Pl. 18.244, 21.106. ; 

*Plautus, Mostellaria 825-826; Cicero, De Divinatione 2.33; 
Vegetius 4.35-36; Macrobius, Saturnalia 7.16.29. On another 
belief with regard;to woodcutting see Eugene Tavenner, Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association 49.76-77. 


leaves have fallen to the ground. According to Vege- 
tius (De Re Militari 4.36), timber for ship-building 
might be cut after the summer solstice. 

Pliny, too (16.189), advises that wood be cut in 
winter. Strangely enough, as late as the sixteenth 
century some of the original wood in the temple of 
Mars Ultor was found in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion (Thédenat, Le Forum Romain’, 372). 

Minucius Felix, Octavia 17.7, saw the hand of God 
in the sequence of the seasons and the succession of 
fruits: 

Quid? Cum ordo temporum ac frugum stabili varie- 
tate distinguitur, nonne auctorem suum parentemque 
testatur ver aeque cum suis floribus et aestas cum 
suis messibus et autumni maturitas grata et hiberna 
olivitas necessaria? 

WEATHER SIGNS 

The ancients were always interested in weather 
prognostications. In a paper called An Animal 
Weather Bureau, THE CLAssICcAL WEEKLY 14.89-93, 
97-100, I collected predictions drawn from the animal 
world. In similar manner plants and vegetation in 
general were made the basis of weather prophecies. 

It is certain, says Pliny (18.365), that clover bristles 
up at the approach of a storm and that its leaves stand 
erect®®, If the scarlet-oak fruits well*, there will be 
many storms, although sometimes drought ensues*. 

Signs of tempestuous weather, chiefly wind, are the 
“lowing of the woods”’, leaves flitting through the air or 
rustling when there is no perceptible breeze, the flying 
about of down from poplars or thistles, feathers and 
thistle-down moving about on the water*. 

One of these signs has been expressed in picturesque 
phraseology by Shakespeare (I Henry IV, Act V, 
Scene 1, 3-6): 

The southern wind 
Does play the trumpet to his <the sun’s> purposes 
And by his hollow rustling in the leaves 
Foretells a tempest and a blustering day. 

In more modern times chaff, leaves, and thistle- 
down whirling about foreshow tempestuous winds; 
on the other hand, if down from colt’s-foot, dandelions, 
or thistles is flying about when there is no wind, it is a 
sign of rain (Dyer, 122). 

Among the current weather signs recorded from plant 
life by Fanny D. Bergen, Animal and Plant Lore, 108- 
109, are the following: ‘‘The flower of the chickweed 
closes before wet weather’’; ‘‘When the sow-thistle 
droops its blossoms, it is a sign of rain’; ‘‘When poplar 
leaves show the white under surface, it is a sign of 
rain’; “If the leaves of the cottonwood-tree are not in 
motion, it is a sign of an approaching tempest”’. 

In another similar collection we are told that 
“Milkweed closing at night indicates rain’’; ‘The 
; %Compare modern lore: “Clover contracts its leaves at the 
approach of a storm": Inwards, 155; ‘When clover leaves fold up, 
it is a sign of rain in the next five hours’: Bergen, 108; ‘“‘Clover 
leaves turned up so as to show light under side indicate approach- 
ing rain’: Garriott, 25. 

‘Theophrastus, De Signis 45; Aratus, 1047-1048.—-We have 
already seen that this is likewise a sign of a severe winter. 

“Theophrastus, De Signis 49. 

%Theophrastus, De Signis 37; Ar. 921-923; Pl. 18.360; Vergil, 


Georgics 1.359, 368; Lucan, Pharsalia 5.551; Geoponica 1.11.7. 
. “Garriott, 125. 
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convolvulus folds up its petals at the approach of 
rain’; “The pitcher plant opens its mouth before 
rain’; ‘Corn fodder dry and crisp indicates fair 
weather; but damp and limp, rain. It is very 
sensitive to hygrometric conditions”’. 

“Chickweed expands its leaves boldly and fully when 
fine weather is to follow; but if it should shut up, then 
the traveller is to put on his great-coat”’. ‘Le mouron 
est le barométre du pauvre’’ (Moselle).‘ ‘Pineapples 
hanging up in the house where they freely may enjoy 
the air, will close themselves against wet and cold 
weather, and open against hot and dry times’. 

In antiquity mushrooms were an indication of the 
weather that had been rather than of the weather in 
prospect. It was believed that they were produced by 
thunderstorms (Pl. 19.37)*% Juvenal (5.117-118) 
alludes to this belief in a vivid way: facient optata 
tonitrua cenas maiores. Our own weather lore says 
that mushrooms and toadstools are numerous before 
rain*’. 

The reaction of certain forms of plant life to atmos- 
pheric conditions seems to be as delicate as that of the 


barometer. The following description of certain forms 


of hygroscopic grasses will show that weather lore of 
plants is not entirely fanciful: 

The fruit is like that of most grasses, enclosed in a 
folded leaf, the bract (or glume), which in these par- 
ticular cases is produced into a very long fine tapering 
hair or awn. This is very sensitive to changes in the 
moisture of the air. It is strongly hygrometric: in 
wet weather it straightens itself, and it coils into cork- 
screw spirals in dry weather**. 

The peculiar sensitiveness of certain kinds of plants 
is well illustrated by a sentence in Dyer (126): 

Indeed, it has been pointed out that so sensitive are 
various flowers to any change in the temperature or the 
amount of light, that it has been noticed that there is as 
much as one hour’s difference between the time when 
the same flower opens at Paris and Upsala. 

Dyer thus concludes a chapter on Plants and the 


Weather (127): 

The leaves of the Colocasia esculenta—the tara of the 
Sandwich Islands—will often shiver at irregular inter- 
vals of the day and night, and with such energy that 
little bells hung on the petals tinkle. And iy curious 
to say, we are told that the keenest eye has not yet 
been able to detect any peculiarity in these plants to 
account for these strange motions. It has been sug- 
gested that they are due to changes in the weather of 
such a slight character that ‘‘our nerves are incapable 
of appreciating them, or the mercury of recording their 
accompanying oscillations’’. 

MAGIK 

Many kinds of vegetation play a part in weather 
magic. In the rain-making ceremonies on Mt. Lycaeus 
a priest dipped an oak branch into a spring (Pausanias 
8.38.4)?%. As a protection against bad weather at the 
beginning of autumn the figure of a grape cluster 


*Swainson, Weather Folk-Lore, 257-262. See also Inwards 
150-157, ef passim; Thomas, s. v.Weather; H. A. C. Dunwoody 
Signal Service Notes, No. IX, 64-68, 82, et passim 

“Pliny quotes Theophrastus ap. Athenaeum z. 62 A-B. Plu 
tarch, Moralia 664 B-C rejects the story 

"Garriott, 25. Compare Inwards, 156 If toadstools spring up 
in the night im dry weather, they indicate rain”. 

5, FP. Scott Elliot, The Romance of Plant Life, 267 
On rain charms, see Prazer, Golden Bougn’, 1.42 ff., especially 
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should be placed in the vineyard (Pl. 18.294). To 
avert hail the entire area of the garden should be sur- 
rounded with white vines (Palladius 1.35). The same 
procedure was effective against thunderbolts (Colu- 
mella 10.346-347). 

Bolboi", ‘purse-tassels’, the fig tree", and the laurel® 
are not struck by lightning*. Tiberius, who was 
deathly afraid (praeter modum_ expavescebat) of 
thunder and lightning, made it a point to wear a 
laurel garland when the weather was threatening*, 
Laurel was put in the nests of sitting hens to keep the 
partially developed young from being destroyed by 
thunder”. It protected wine, too, from the effects of 
thunder®. A popular handbook called Scouting for 
Girls tells us that the oak and the ash draw lightning and 
that one is safe under the birch, cedar, and balsam. 
It has been shown that the oak is most frequently 
struck”. 

It has been argued that the lotus flowers painted on 
the Hekatompedon of Peisistratus, like the eagles repre- 
sented upon the pediments, were supposed to be a sort 
of lightning rod and to avert thunderbolts". 

Tertullian (Apology 22) illustrates the workings of 
demons by calling attention to the way fruits and 
ground crops are nipped in the bud or killed through 
‘some secret fault in the atmosphere’, nescio quod 
latens vitium. This would seem to make a magical 
process of the Roman method of burning straw and 
dried manure to avert frost from vineyards’. It is 
true that our own orchards are protected against weak 
frosts in spring by a slow smudgy fire, but the informa- 
tion about the methods of the ancients is imbedded in 
magical contexts®”. 

A comparison of this paper with my previous articles 
on the weather lore of animals will show that plants 
are less frequently regarded as harbingers of the 
seasons and of the weather and that they are em- 
ployed less often in weather-making ceremonies. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN EUGENE S. MCCARNTEY 


Volksmarchen, Sage und Novelle bei Herodot und 
seinen Zeitgenossen: Eine Untersuchung Uber die 
Volkstumlichen Elemente der Altgriechischen Pro- 
saerzahlung. By Wolf Aly. Géttingen, Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht (1921). Pp. 313. 

This work, dedicated to the late H. Diels, and pub- 
lished with the support of the Wissenschaftliche Gesell- 


“Plutarch, Moralia 664 C; Lydus, De Mensibus 3.52, 4.96. 

“Plutarch, Moralia 664 C, 684 C; Lydus, De Mensibus 3.52, 
1-4, 4.96; Lydus, De Ostentis 45 A; Nonnus, De Curatione Mor- 
borum 260. See also Rheinisches Museum 50.577. 

“Pl. 2.146, 15.134; Servius, on Aen. 1.394; Lydus, De Ostentis 
45 A; Isidore, Etymologiae 17.7.2. See also Nonnus, De Curatione 
Morborum 260, and Rheinisches Museum 50.577. 

“Por modern parallels, see Dyer, 53-54. 

“Suetonius, Tiberius 69; Pl. 15.135. 

“Columella 8.5.12; Geoponica 14.11.5. 

“Geoponica 7.11. 

"See W. Warde Fowler, The Oak and the Thunder-God, in 
Roman Essays and Interpretations, 37-41. Theophrastus, H. P. 
3.8.5, records for us a belief of the Aeolians to the effect that the 
‘broad-leaved’ (scrub) oak and the sea-bark oak were the only 
species struck by lightning. 

*Reinach, Revue Archéoloyique 10.64-65. 

“Pl. 18.203-204; Columella 10.13; Palladius 1.35.1; Geoponica 
§.31.1-2. 

“The Geoponica (5.41.3) goes on to tell us that some farmers 
wwed beans in vineyards in the belief that they would save the 
v ines from injury by frost. 
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schaft zu Freiburgi m Breisgau, is, as the author tells 
us in his Preface, a product of the War, though it was 
actually committed to writing during two anxious 
years following the close of the conflict. 

The author’s essential contention is that the legends 
which were in oral circulation among the Greek common 
people formed a constantly renéwed source of inspira- 
tion for prose as well as for poetry. His particular 
purpose is to investigate the nature and the varieties of 
such popular stories and to consider how much Herod- 
otus and his predecessors and contemporaries owe to 
them. 

The work is divided into three parts: (1) an intro- 
duction on the problem and on the remains of his- 
torical writing in Herodotus and the others; (2) a 
detailed analysis of the history of Herodotus, book by 
book, with reference to the occurrence of folk-tale 
elements; (3) a study of the artistic forms of prose 
narrative before the age of the Sophists and of its 
relation to the popular tale and to poetry. 

After a brief review of earlier works touching upon 
this subject, Professor Aly distinguishes between 
Marchen, Myth, Sage, and Novelle. Homer ts called 
by Herodotus an Epo-poios, Sappho a Mouso-poios, 
and Aesop and Ktesias, the latter of whom Herodotus 
wished to discredit, Logo-poioi. The writer then 
proceeds to consider the extant remains of the popular 
prose tale in Greece before the time of Herodotus and to 
note the oriental element contained therein. The 
civilization of Ionia is characterized as Janus-headed, 
with one face toward the East and the other toward 
the West. Remains of the popular prose tale are found 
in the Iliad, the Odyssey, in Hesiod, Archilochus, 
Hipponax, Ibycus, and Pherecydes of Syrus-—all 
before the time of Herodotus. 

In Part II, Professor Aly enters upon a minute 
analysis of the work of Herodotus, book by book. He 
considers each section of the history, pointing out which 
portionsare to be regarded as leropln (‘‘Forschung”’) 
and which as Aéyes (‘“‘mundlich tberlicferte Volkser- 
zahlung’’). A clear example of a Logos near the 
beginning of the work is the tale of Gyges (1.8-12), 
which is told in a different and probably earlier version 
by Plato (Rep. 2.359 ff.). Other examples are the 
tales of Arion, Solon, Adrastus, and the tale of Asty- 
ages and Harpagus; this last is studied in detail and 
compared with similar stories among other peoples. 
In Book 2 the tale of the treasure-house of Rhampsi- 
nitus is one of the most notable (among many others), 
and the motive is one known “fast tiber die ganze 
Welt”; it is the old Aryan story of the Master-Thief 
(compare Sayce on Herodotus 2.121). 

So Professor Aly proceeds from book to book, point- 
ing out what he considers the popular-tale elements in 


each, and freauently comparing these stories to similar 
ones in Grimm's Kindermarchen und Hausmarchen, 
and other collections of folk-lore. The author is 
everywhere attempting to show that such stories did 
not originate with Herodotus, but are merely small 
portions of a great body of popular tales which were in 
circulation among the Greeks and many other nations. 


Of course, where such a great mass of data is under 
consideration, scholars may dissent from some of the 
conclusions, but I believe that they will be in agreement 
with Professor Aly's general contention. 

In Part III, Section 1, Professor Aly discusses the 
folk-story element in the extant remains of the Greek 
historical writers earlier than Herodotus or contem- 
porary with him, namely, Hecataeus, Charon, Xanthus, 
Pherecydes the Younger, Acusilaus, and Hellanicus. 
A detailed comparison (in parallél columns) is made 
(211) betweeen the folk-lore element in Hecataeus and 
that in certain passages of Herodotus, though the 
tendency of Hecataeus is to ridicule folk-lore. It is he 
who says, ‘The Logoi of the Greeks are many, and, as it 
appears to me, ridiculous’. Yet this same Hecataeus 
says (Frag. 337) that the ram of Phrixos spake! 
(212). Charon of Lampsacus (Frag. 12) relates the 
tale of Rhoecus of Cnidus, who is said to have propped a 
falling oak tree and to have been thanked by the dryad 
who inhabited the tree, and to have lived in happy 
love with her, having a bee as a messenger, till one day 
he inadvertently slapped the bee and so incurred the 
wrath of the nymph and was struck with blindness— 
clearly a Marchen. 

In the next section, Professor Aly considers the vary- 
ing forms of these popular stories and the way in which 
Herodotus was led to make use of them. The tale of 
Gyges is discussed as it occurs in Herodotus, in Plato, 
and in a fragment of Xanthus. The tale of Croesus, 
too, is discussed as it occurs in Herodotus, in Pindar, 
and in Bacchylides. Summarizing this section, Pro- 
fessor Aly says (234): 

.5o gewinnen wir denn die Anschauung, dass der 
Logos, auf den Hdt immer wieder zurtiickweist, etwas 
lebendiges war, keine addierbare Summe von sound- 
soviel Einzeldingen, sondern ein ruhiges, unfassbares 
Schaffen und Werden, ein fortgesetztes Sichwandeln, 
kein katalogisierbarer Marchenschatz, sondern eine 
kiinstlerische Tradition’, nicht einer Schule oder einer 
begrenzten Anzahl von Menschen, sondern eines 
ganzen Volkstammes. 

Relying on the fact that the art of narration of folk- 

lore is more fully developed in Herodotus, Book 1, 
than in Herodotus, Book 2, Professor Aly holds (235) 
that Book 2 was composed earlier than Book 1, at least 
in its Marchen portions. ‘Historie heisst Wissen- 
wollen, Fragen’. Herodotus must have inquired 
everywhere, and his questions must have revealed to 
him something which was not to be learned out of 
books, ‘die Volksuberlieferung in ihrer echten Form”’. 
As to the relative time of composition of Book 4 and 
Book 1 Professor Aly says (236): 
.. .Im 4 Buch liegen die Werksticke noch roh bei 
einander. In Kyros’ Jugendgeschichte <in Book I> 
steht hinter die Erzahlung noch eine mehrfache 
Tradition; aber der Erzahler hat die Werksttcke 
verarbeitet; mit Befriedigung verweist er auf die rohe 
Masse, der er das, was er glaubt, abgerungen hat. ; 
So hat sich Hdt den Logos zu eigen gemacht, ehe der 
Plan erwuchs, den griechisch-persischen Krieg zu 
beschreiben, d. h. ehe Hdt nach Athen kam. 

In Section 3 (236-263), Professor Aly discusses the 


'The italics are mine. 
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literary style of the Ionic popular tale (Volkserzah- 
lung), and here he is a pioneer; for, although certain 
varieties of the Logos, such as Marchen, Sage, und 
Volksepos, have been treated before, Professor Aly is 
the first to consider the style of the Logos in general. 
The Logos has not heretofore been recognized as a 
work of art. It has been as if nonexistent for the 
history of literature. 

As literary characteristics of the Logos Professor 
Aly names the following (240 ff.): (1) the use of the 
numbers three and seven as round numbers, e. g. the 
three answers given by Solon to Croesus (1.30), the 
three dances performed by Hippocleides (6.129), and 
many other instances; the seven rings of walls about 
Ecbatana (1.98), the twice seven Persians buried alive 
by the cruel Queen Amestris (7.114); (2) the use of 
direct address, e. g. the cry of Masistes (9.111),‘‘Master, 
thou hast not, surely, brought ruin upon me!’’ <so 
translated by G. C. Macaulay >, the instinctive warning 
cry of little Gorgo (5.51) ‘‘Father, the stranger will do 
thee hurt if thou do not leave him and go”’ <so trans- 
lated by Macaulay>; as Professor Aly remarks (241), 
“der Hass des Hermotimos VII, 106, die erhabene Wut 
der Tomyris, I, 212, kommen nur so wirklich kraftig 
zum Ausdruck’’; (3) the use the dramaticaction,e. g. 
Xerxes is characterized as a ruthless despot whose 
whims none could foretell, by representing him (7.35) as 
scourging the Hellespont and beheading the engineers 
who had made the bridges; (4) avoidance of the abstract 
e. g. in the account of the deliberations before the battle 
of Salamis; Herodotus (8.57) has good counsel almost 
personified in the Athenian Mnesiphilos, who advises 
Themistocles; (5) vividness in narration, e. g. the 
Chorasmians and their wives crying and howling for 
water for irrigation at the gates of the Great King’s 
court (3.117); (6) the employment of a hero and a 
villain, e. g. Gyges and Candaules, Cyrus and Tomyris, 
of which Professor Aly says (246), 

. . .Uberhaupt ist der kraftige Gegensatz ein Haupt- 
mittel dieser Kunst, das gern, mitunter, etwas sehr 
krass angewandt wird. Nehmen wir etwa das Schatz- 
haus des Rampsinit. Die Trauer um den toten 
Bruder fahrt unmittelbar zu der tollen Szene mit den 
trunkenen Wachtern; 

(7) the introduction of deeds of cruelty or barbarity, a 
characteristic which can not be wholly explained as a 
reflection of the manners of an early age: Professor 
Aly says (246), ‘“‘Wer wirken will, ohne uber feinere 
Kunstmittel zu verfugen, wird dazu neigen, kraftige 
Farben zu gebrauchen”’; instances of this trait in the 
Marchen are the crucifixion of Artayktes and the 
stoning of his son (9.120), the mutilation of Panionios 
and his sons by command of Hermotimos (8.106), the 
blinding of the sons of the king of the Bisaltians by their 
own father (8.116), and the barbarous mutilation of the 
wife of Masistes by the cruel Amestris (9.112); com- 
pare the dream of Artabanos, to whom it seems that 
his eyes are burned out (7.18). ‘‘Diese Grausamkeit”’, 
says Professor Aly (247), ‘‘ist Stil, nicht Sitte der Zeit"’; 
(8) the striking ending of the story, ‘‘dass alle Energie 
der Wirkung auf den Schluss und zwar auf den aller- 
letzten Schluss gelegt wird” (247); as instances Pro- 


fessor Aly cites the fearful cruelty of Hermotimos, the 
indecent behavior of the mercenaries of Psammetichos, 
the horrible discovery made by Harpagos after his 
meal—all occurring with climactic effect at the very 
end of the respective stories; (9) marked emphasis at 
the beginning, as well as at the end,of the story; 
often a tale begins with a sudden energy, interest then 
declines, and is revived at the very end: ‘‘So sind die 
ersten Worte des Gyges zitternd vor Erregung: Herr, 
welch ungesundes Wort sprichst du?” (1.8); (10) 
abundant use of dreams and portents—a well-known 
feature in the work of Herodotus. 

The Logos is more ancient than the Epos. It seems 
to be at home in Ionia rather than in Greece itself, and 
Ionic tales have always a certain grace which dis- 
tinguishes them from those of the motherland. The 
great masters of the Logos, too—Herodotus and 
Aesop—are both Ionians. Both Egyptian and Persian 
influences are discernible. 

In his fourth section, Professor Aly discusses 
Herodotus, the Logos, and Homer. He says (265): 

‘. . .Among the common people of the populous cities 
of Ionia a class had arisen to vhom Croesus and Poly- 
crates meant more than Achilles and Odysseus, but 
who clothed their heroes with the same magic garb of 
fancy with which the sons of the Achaeans had adorned 
theirs. In accordance with everlasting laws they told 
stories of these new heroes as the Achaeans had of 
theirs, indeed, just as the people tell stories. The 
popular tale had formerly been called Epos; now it was 
designated by the newly-coined word Logos. But the 
Logo-poios was nothing else than a repetition a few 
centuries later of the Epo-poios—a new annual ring 
on the tree of Hellenic culture’. 

As to the distinction between the professional rhapsode 
and the popular story-teller, Professor Aly says (266), 
. . .Der Unterschied war nur der, dass Rhapsodieren 
gelernt sein wollte; es war eine ganz anders reproduk- 
tive Tatigkeit als die freie Neuschépfung des Erzah- 
lers. Das und die Feststimmung verbannte Homer 
aus dem Alltag. Der Faulenzer in der Lesche, der 
Schiffer auf ruhiger, einténiger Fahrt, der Bauer in den 
60 Ruhetagen des Winters, die Karawane am Lager- 
platz, sie alle lauschten damals nicht mehr dem gelern- 
ten Vortrag des Rhapsoden, sondern improvisierten 
immer wieder die alten und doch stets neuen Geschich- 
ten. 

The influence of the Homeric Epos upon Herodotus 
is treated in detail in pages 268-277. The changes 
brought about by the historian’s removal from Ionia 
to Athens are treated in the next section. Especially 
full and detailed is the discussion (279-286) of the in- 
fluence of Attic tragedy upon Herodotus. Another 
influence which made itself felt during the historian’s 
residence at Athens was the teaching of the Sophists; 
Professor Aly cites (291) the sophistically balanced 
phrases in the speech of Artabanos (7.10). Still a 
third influence was that of oratory (294): 

. . . Aus den Steinen eines Mosaiks, zu denen Homer und 
Trag6édie, Sophistik und Volkserzahlung, Attisch und 
Ionisch in bunter Mischung beigetragen haben, er- 
wachst eine Einheit. Nehmen wir z. B. die Worte des 
Themistokles (VIII, 109). . .so ist eigentlich poetisch 
nur végos dv@pmmrwy nach. I1.1V, 274;das Bild stammt 
von Schwarme der Zugvogel. _Pretiose ist der Gedanke, 
dass sie ihr Vaterland gefunden haben, wie man etwa 
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ein Goldstick auf der Strasse findet. . . .Tragisch ist 
die Gesinnung, die an den Neid der Gétter glaubt. 

In a final section, Professor Aly discusses the special 

merit of Herodotus as pater historiae. According to 
Professor Aly, the theme of Herodotus was the fortunes 
of the Greeks of Asia Minor. The numerous digressions 
were part of the original plan; compare 4.30. On 
pages 298-299 Professor Aly writes: 
. . sas reicht aber nur bis spatestens V, 99. Nach der 
Ankunft der attischen Schiffe bei der Ionischen Flotte 
folgt keine grosse Einlage mehr. . . .Das Fehlen der 
Einlagen unterscheidet deutlich die 2 Halfte des Werkes 
von den ersten. . . .Die Rahmenerzahlung. . .ist die 
literarische Form der ersten Halfte. .¥. .Der Historiker 
Hdt ist gar nicht. denkbar ohne die Ansatze zur,Ge- 
schichtsschreibung die in Vorder Asien in der Form von 
Hof journalen existiert haben miissen. .. . 

Ktesias also relied upon Baowdkxal dip6épar. 

. . .Das wenigstens kann fir bewiesen gelten, dass es 
Aufzeichnungen gab, die dem entsprechen, was Hdt 
urspringlich zur Rahmenerzahlung seines Werkes 
‘machen wollte, die Entstehung des Weltretches bis auf 
Dareios*. Stellen wir uns so den ersten Entwurf 
der Historien vor, so war der Schritt, der von dem 
alten Plan zum neuen fihrte, nicht einmal so gross. 
Der Rahmen wurde Haupterzahlung: Hdt setzte das 
Begonnene nur fort. So war aus dem Forscher und 
Plauderer der Historiker geworden. 

But the difficulties encountered by Herodotus in the 

second part of his work were much greater. In the 
first part he had a fixed chronological scheme, and con- 
nected accounts in the novel-form, with large portions 
which could easily be joined together. But in the 
second part he encountered a mass of isolated facts 
and of contradictory personal recollections. It was 
the uniting of Logos and historia which made Herodo- 
tus an historian; for (300-301) 
Geschichte schreiben heisst den Sinn des Geschehens 
beschreiben. So hat der Logos, unbehilflich zwar und 
leicht irrend, aus den unpersdhnlichen Stoffmassen 
der naturwissenschaftlichen Methode ein sinnvolles 
Ganze gewirkt. ...Hdt als erster zeigt, das die 
Phantasie aller Historie Mutter sei. Deshalb hat 
sein Werk der Historie den Namen gegeben, freilich in 
ganz anderem Sinne als er selbst das Wort noch braucht. 
Das ist, wenn wir recht gesehen haben, gezeugt aus der 
Vereinigung der Forschung mit der volkstumlichen 
Prosaerzahlung Ioniens, die sich nur einmal vollzogen 
hat: in Hdt, dem Vater der Geschichtschreibung. 

At the end of the volume are four indices, which are 
specially valuable in a work dealing with such a multi- 
tude of details as does this book. 

In conclusion, it may be said that Professor Aly has 
produced a scholarly and painstaking work which de- 
velops certain new points of view and well merits the 
attention of students of Herodotus and, indeed, of all 
who occupy themselves with the history of Greek 
literature. 


Miami UNIVERSITY, 


Oxporp, Ono FRANK L. CLARK 





Metropolitan Museum of Art. Catalogue of En- 
graved Gems of the Classical Style. By Gisela 
M. A. Richter. New York: published by the 
Museum (1920). Pp. Ixxiv + 232. 





‘The italics are mine. 


A work to which attention should have been called 
long ago in THE CLAssIcAL WEEKLY is a Catalogue of 
Engraved Gems of the Classical Style, Metropolitan 
Musem of Art, prepared by Miss Gisela M. A. Richter, 
Assistant Curator, Department of Classical Art, of the 
Museum. 

The contents of the book are as follows: 

Preface (v-x); Table of Contents (xi-xiii); Intro- 
duction (xv-lxi); Bibliography (lxiii-lxix); Collections 
of Gems (lxx-lxxii); Abbreviations (Ixxiii-lxxiv); Cata- 
logue (5-211); Index (215-232). 

In the Preface (v) Miss Richter describes the 
collection of classical gems in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art as of a very representative character; from most 
of the important periods and styles there are several 
examples. A number of specimens, she continues, are 
of first-rate importance; the majority of the pieces are 
of good quality. When the book waspublished, the 
collection contained 464 pieces in all and was made up 
largely from material derived from the Cesnola, King, 
and Gréau collections. There follows a brief descrip- 
tion of these collections (vi-vii). In the 87 beautiful 
Plates, 463 of the 464 pieces are pictured. For reasons 
explained carefully, on page ix, the photographs of the 
illustrations were made throughout from the impressions 
of the intaglios, not from the originals. 

The Introduction discusses the following subjects: 

Gems as Works of Art (xv-xix); Gems as Seals 
(xix-xxi); Choice of Designs of Gems (xxi-xxiv); 
Gems as Ornaments (xxiv-xxviii); Gems as Amulets 
(xxvili-xxix); Appreciation of Gems (xxix-xxxv); Gem 
Engravers (xxxv-xlv); Forgeries (xlvi-xlvii); The Tech- 
nique of Gem Engraving (xlvii-liv); Materials Used 
for Ancient Gems (liv-1x1). 

There is much of interest in the Introduction. Of the 

subjects of the gems Miss Richter writes as follows 
(xvii): 
. . .<the> subjects <of the gems>comprise, in fact, 
the mythology and the daily life of the Greeks, the two 
great themes of classical art. Thus, in a representative 
collection of gems we can pass in review almost every 
Greek god, goddess, and hero, as well as many subjects 
of everyday life, especially protraits and animals. 

Of special interest, too, at least to me, is the descrip- 
tion( xxii-xxili) of seal devices adopted by certain 
prominent men and described for us by ancient writers. 
Miss Richter tells us that what we know of their lives 
and their characters is often brought out in the selec- 
tion of seal devices. Thus, Julius Caesar had on his 
seal an armed Aphrodite, a fact interesting, of course, to 
every student of the Aeneid, showing the importance 
Julius Caesar himself attached, with all his levelheaded- 
ness, to the legend that he was a descendant, through 
Aeneas, of Aphrodite. Augustus had at first a sphinx 
as his device, then a portrait of Alexander, and, finally, 
his own portrait. The frog used by Maecenas was 
held in great terror by the people, since it appeared on 
decrees levying taxes. Everyone will recall the refer- 
ence in Cicero, Cat. 3.10, to the fact that Lentulus had 
as his seal device a portrait of his illustrious avus. 
Later Emperors used as the imperial seal of Rome a 
seal containing a portrait of Augustus. 

On page xxiv occurs the following interesting para- 
graph: 
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An engraved gem used for an official purpose is very 
near in character to a coin; for coins are the public 
counterpart, so to speak, of gems; they bear the seal 
of the state, while gems bear the seal of the individual. 
Naturally the connection between these two types of 
monuments must have been close, since they presented 
similar problems to their makers. Often we find the 
same motives on the coins and gems of one period; 
but the gems which represent individual taste show a 
much greater variety of subject than the coins which 
bear the emblems of cities. Doubtless the Greek mints 
were a constant source of inspiration to the gem en- 
gravers, and it is probable that sometimes the same 
man was master of both arts. .. . 


In making their gems the Greeks and the Romans 
used at all times, by preference, the colored quartzes 
(lv). These could be easily worked on the wheel, 
and were still hard enough for general use; they came 
also in beautiful colors, ‘and could be finely polished. 
Especially popular were the chalcedonies or non- 
crystallizing quartzes—carnelian, sard, chalcedony, 
plasma, jasper (green, red, yellow: the last named 
appeared only in the late Roman period), and agate. 
At least two varieties of crystallizing quartzes (rock 
crystal and amethyst) were used. Of harder, more 
precious stones, the following appear: the garnet, the 
beryls (emeralds, aquamarine), topaz, chrysolite, 
moonstone, sapphire, lapis lazuli, turquoise, and 
malachite. ‘ 


The Catalogue proper is arranged as follows: Minoan 
Period, about 1650-1100 B. C., Nos. 1-9 (pages 5-10); 
Period of Oriental Influences, Seventh Century B. C., 
Nos. 10-12 (13-15); Archaic Greek Period, About 
600-450 B. C., Nos. 13-34 (16-30); Etruscan Gems, 
About 520-450 B. C., No. 35 (31-33); Developed 
Greek Styles, Fifth and Fourth Centuries B. C., Nos. 
36-54 (36-48); Graeco-Persian Gems, No. 55 (49-51); 
Etruscan Gems, About 450-300 B. C., Nos. 56-69 
(52-58); Hellenistic Period, Third and Second Cen- 
turies B. C., Nos. 70-83 (59-67); Italic Gems, Third 
to First Century B. C., treated in three groups—Etrus- 
canizing Group, Nos. 84-93 (68-73), Hellenizing Group, 
Nos. 94-115 (74-83), First Century B. C., Nos. 116-123 
(83-86); Graeco-Roman Period, Augustan and Early 
Imperial, I. Intaglios, under various subdivisions, 
Deities, Nos. 124-194 (93-119), Heroes, Nos. 195-201 
(119-122), Mythological Animals and Monsters, Nos. 
202-212 (122-127), Portraits, Nos. 213-229 (127-133), 
Scenes from Daily Life, Nos. 230-242 (133-137), 
Animals, Nos. 243-264 (137-142), Grylloi, Nos. 265- 
278 (142-147), Objects, Symbols, and Inscriptions, 
Nos. 279-311 (147-154), II. Cameos and Work in the 
Round, with subdivisions essentially as under I, 
above, Nos. 312-343 (154-166); Later Imperial 
Period, Second—Fifth Century A. D.,I, Intaglios, Nos. 
344-401 (166-187), II. Cameos and Work in the 
Round, Nos. 402-403 (188); Post-Classical Periods, 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, I, Intaglios, 
Nos. 404-458 (190-209), II. Cameos and Work in the 
Round Nos. 459-464 (209-211). 
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THE OXFORD TRANSLATION OF ARISTOTLE 


In THE CLAssIcCAL WEEKLY 14.207 a brief account 
was given of the Oxford Translation of Aristotle. 
Particular attention was paid to two parts of the trans- 
lation which had recently been issued—of the Oeco- 
nomica, by E. S. Forster, and of the Atheniensium 
Respublica, by Sir Frederic G. Kenyon. A list was 
given also of the parts of the work which had been 
published. 

Since that time, the two translations named above, 
together with a revision of Benjamin jowett’s trans- 
lation of the Politica, have been published together as 
Volume 1o of the entire translation. The revision of 
the translation of the Politica is by W. D. Ross, Fellow 
of Oriel College. 

In his Preface, Professor Ross states that, in re- 
vising Jowett’s translation, he has endeavored to take 
account of the valuable work done on the Politics of 


Aristotle since Jowett’s translation was published in. 


1885; he has at the same time tried to preserve “‘as 
far as possible the ease and grace of the original render- 
ing’. He has used as the basis of his translation the 
edition by Immisch, in the Teubner series (1909), but 
has departed from Immisch’s text where Immisch 
seems to desert the manuscripts unnecessarily or where 
a better emendation seemed possible. 

In 1922, part of Volume II of the translation appeared. 
This contained a version of the De Caelo, by J. L. 
Stocks, Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
and a translation of the De Generatione et Corruptione, 
by Harold H. Joachim, Fellow of New College, and 
Wykeham Professor of Logic in the University of 
Oxford. 

In this connection it is to be noted that Professor 
Joachim has published, also through the Oxford 
University Press, a Revised Text of the De Generatione 
et Corruptione, with Introduction and Commentary. 
This edition is reviewed by Professor Paul Shorey, in 
Classical Philology 17.368-370, Aristotle’s work itself 
is discussed by Professor Shorey at length, in Classical 
Philology 17.333-352, in an article ‘entitled Aristotle 
on “Coming-To-Be’’ and ‘Passing Away”. He is 
concerned with ‘‘adumbrating’’ what he conceives 
‘to be the right method of approach to one of Aristotle’s 
scientific treatises’. 

The two translations named above, and Professor 
Joachim’s edition of the De Generatione et Corruptione 
are reviewed, favorably, by Edward S. Forster, in 
The Classical Review 37.44-45. 

In 1923, part of Volume III of this translation of 
Aristotle was issued—a version of the Meteorologica, 
by E. W. Webster. In a Preface, undated and un- 
signed, reference is made to the death of Mr. Webster, 
who was killed at Monchy-le-Preux, near Arras, on 
April 9, 1917, ‘‘as one of the severest losses which the 
University of Oxford suffered through the Great War”. 
Professor Shorey, in a brief notice in Classical Philo- 
logy 18.280, characterizes the translation ‘“‘as an ex- 
cellent piece of work’’. 
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